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criticism or lavish praise from all interested in the milk industry for some
considerable period. More particularly is this so now that legislation is
demanding the more universal employment of this form of milk treatment.
At the present time, it is impossible to guarantee the safety of raw milk as
generally produced. One result has been to cause responsible authorities
to strive by every possible means to obtain milk for liquid consumption as
safe as humanly possible. This endeavour has resulted in a spate of legisla-
tion in order that the product should correspond more closely with scientific
discovery and satisfy the essential requirements of public health. As a
result, continued progress has been achieved in the production of rnilks
treated by heat to give them complete safety, the process generally adopted
for this purpose being pasteurisation.
Much of the confusion and criticism amongst the uninitiated is due to
their lack of knowledge as to what pasteurisation really implies. Porcher
has defined the process as follows :
" Pasteurisation of milk should destroy, by the suitable employment of heat,
practically the whole of the bacterial flora and the whole of the pathogenic flora,
if any, whilst introducing the slightest possible alteration in the physical structure
of the milk, or in its constitution, chemical equilibrium and bio-chemical elements
(diastase and vitamins)/'
Whether or not one agrees with such treatment, it is apparent that pasteurisa-
tion has come to stay. Particularly is this so when one remembers that the
Minister of Food now has power under the Milk (Special Designations) Act,
1949, (see page 576) to make orders during the next few years specifying
the districts in which all milk sold to the public must be either tuberculin-
tested, pasteurised or sterilised. For five years, however, Accredited milk
may continue to be sold. In London alone approximately 97 per cent, of
milk sold is now pasteurised before distribution, while in Manchester and
Glasgow between 80 per cent, and 90 per cent, of milk receives some form
of heat treatment.
This method of processing milk has a long history. Louis Pasteur, the great
French scientist, first explained the benefits to be derived from the application
of heat to certain foodstuffs, although the distinction for demonstrating the
value of that method is credited to an Italian biologist, Lazzaro Spallanzani,
who, in 1768, conserved food by means of heat. The employment of heat
as a method of food preservation was also investigated by the Swedish chemist,
Wilhelm Scheele in 1783, while in 1795, Nicholas Appert, the inventor of
canning, applied his process to milk. Although these scientists forestalled
Pasteur in the application of heat as a means of food preservation, posterity
owes to him the present process of pasteurisation. During the early part of
his career he paid considerable attention to the problem of bacterial growth
in milk. Between 1857 and 1862, he proved that milk became sour through
the multiplication of organisms which he believed obtained entrance from the
atmosphere. He demonstrated that heating milk would destroy many of
the organisms which milk contained and would postpone souring. During
the time when he was commencing his research work on milk, a milk product
preserved by heat, was marketed in America. In 1856, Gail Borden obtained
patent rights for a method of concentrating milk under vacuum, his work
following on the lines of research undertaken by Pasteur.
In spite of the discoveries of Pasteur and Borden, twenty years elapsed
before the value of heat as a means of safeguarding the milk supply was
realised. The first, commercial pasteuriser was manufactured in Germany